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ELIZA LASCELLS: A TAte. 
(Continued from Page 149, and concluded.) 


LIZA then enquired whether fhe knew any thing of her 

hiftory, and found that fhe was the natural daughter of a 
nobleman, who was placed under the entire care of a fchool- 
miflrefs in town, and that Edward had accidentally feen her as 
fhe was goingto church. By bribing the fervants he contrived 
to get his letters delivered; and, through the fame channel, fe- 
veral interviews had been obtained, and at length the deluded 
git! confented to place herfelf under his care. This intelli- 
gence Eliza’s informer had received from Edward’s fervant, 
who had been his agent in this iniquitous f[cheme: and after re. 
warding her for this piece of intelligence, fhe determined to 
call under pretence of enquiring the charaéter of this maid. 

The young woman accordingly quitted the carriage, for the 
purpofe of informing her miftrefs that a lady would call; and 
after Eliza had recovered from the agitation this intelligence 
had occafioned, fhe ordered the coachman to drive to Mrs. 
Smith’s; the door was opened by a fervant in the family’s li. 
very, except there being no creft upon the buttons of the coat, 
and fhe was conduéted up ilairs into an elegant drawing-room, 
where fhe was introduced to the moft lovely creature fhe had 
ever beheld. 

The pallidnefs of Eliza’s countenance, and the fhortnefs of 
her breathing, was an apology for that agitation fhe could not 
conceal. The portrait of Edward was placed over the chim. 
ney-piece, and from that it was with the utmoft difficulty that 
fhe could direét her eyes. She afked a thoufand more queflions 
than were abfolutely neceflary, under the hope of feeing the 
child; and her curiofity was at laft fatisfied, by the nurfe bring- 
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ing it in after a walk. The refemblance to its father would not 
have been ftriking to a ftranger, but Eliza fancied fhe could 
trace itin every look; and when fhe embraced it, her agitation 
was fo violent, that fhe involuntarily burft into a flood of tears, 
The lovely Emma regarded her with aftonifhment, when the 
wretched Eliza found it neceffary to fabricate an excufe. “ | 
once, Madam,” faid fhe, “* had a child, and I could fancy I fee 
a rcfemblance to him in the features of this interefting babe. | 
ought, I am aware, to apologize for this weaknefs, but, being a 
mother, I flatter myfelf your heart will plead my excufe.” 

The fympathizing Mrs. Smith caught the tender infeétion, 
and replied to Eliza’s apology with tears, implored her to take 
fome refrefhment, and told her fhe was too ill ta venture out 
alone. Not fatished with this, fhe offered to accompany her, 
and upon Eliza’s declining this civility, intreated her to let her 
fervant go behind the coach; but this propofal was refufed un- 
der the pretence that fhe had a lady waiting for her in Bromp- 
ton-row. 

Though Eliza’s curiofity was fatisfied by the fight of the 
beautiful Emma, yet the anguifh of her mind was greatly in. 
creafed, and, in the debilitated {tate of her health, increafed a 
diforder that had entirely been brought on by the agitation of 
her mind. 

The vifit fhe had made was concealed from Mrs. Lafcells 
who that morning happened not to be well, in confequence of 
which fhe did not leave her chamber till after the clock had 
Struck one. Eliza had returned a few minutes before her mo. 
ther entered the drawing-room, who was fhocked at the pallid 
hue of her face, but not knowing fhe had been out attributed it 
to the increafe of her malady, and inftantly difpatched a fervant 
to Dr. B- - Finding her pulfe materially worfe, he advifed 
an immediate removal to Lifbon, without waiting for Mr, Charl- 
ton’s retarn; informing Mrs. Lafcells that it was the only means 
likely to preferve the life of her child.—That affeétionate wo- 
man agonized at this intelligence, fent an exprefs to Sir Charles's 
country feat, informing he t fon, they were going to fet out for 
‘Falmouth, and exp: &ted he fhould meetthem, as they fhould tra- 
vel very flow. When the meflenger arrived, Edward was con- 
fined to his chamber with a violent cold aud fore throat ; but he 
wrote in the mofl alfeétionate ilyle to Eliza, promifing to follow 
her as foon as he was able to move. 4 profeflions of tender. 
nefs no longer afforded her gratification, as fhe too well knew 
they did not proceed from the heart; the image of the ruined 
Eimma was continually before haz, yet fhe never told her mother 
of this proof of his difregard. 

Not any thing material occurred during their voyage to Lif- 
bon; but upon her arrival there her ttrength was fo much ex- 
haufled that Mie was obliged to be carried from the fhip, and 
Mrs. 
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Mrs. Lafcells had the mifery of hearing a confultation of phy- 
ficians declare, that it appeared to be a loft cafe. The feelings 
of the parent conquered the fortitude of the Chriftian, and the 
anguifh fhe endured was too poignant to be concealed; Eliza 
had long known her real fituation, and felt noc a wifh for the 
prolongation of life. “* My beloved mother,” faid fhe, one 
evening, when Mrs. Lafcells was weeping over her, “* Why 
will you indulge this violence of grief? Oh! could you but 
know the mifery I have fuffered, I am {ure you would not wifh 
the prolongation of my life. ‘“‘ You may not have been happy, 
my dear Eliza,” faid Mrs. Lafcells “ but thege are many de- 
grees between that, and the feelings you exprefs. If your huf- 
band’s conduét has not been all that-you merit, yet furely, it 
never occafioned you fuch infinite diftrefs : befides, my beloved 
girl, he has youth to plead as his apology, and I truft that your 
prudence may yet reclaim him from vice—You have a child, 
my Eliza—You have a mother, who adores you, and furely, 
thefe are ties which ought to endear you to life.” 

“ T have a child,” replied Eliza, ‘‘ and to your proteétion I 
commit him. Ihave a mother—and oh! fuch a mother as I do 
not deferve; but when I ungratefully planted the thorn in her 
bofom, it not only pierced, but corroded my own !——What a 
leffon may the undutiful learn from my misfortunes! Could I 
expect that happinefs could be the lot of an ungrateful child? 
Ah, no, my beft of mothers! What I have fuffered is a punifh- 
ment—a juft punifhmenr, I allow, for the commiffion of a crime! 
—Could I but fee you reconciled to our inevitable feparation, 
I fhould bid adieu to che world without a figh, except that which 
was excited from tendernefsto my little Edward, whom I know, 
you will prevent from feeling my lofs.—To his father, with 
your permiflion, 1 would write a few lines, but not to be de- 
livered to him until after my death; which, if a perfon in my 
fitdation can be a judge of their own feelings, I think will oc- 
cur before he arrives. Will youthen let me have pen, ink, and 
paper, and leave me for half an hour alone.” 

The implements for writing were immediately placed before 
Eliza, and with pillows fhe was placed upright inthe bed. Her 
aguated mother quitted the apartment, and left her in the care of 
the nurfe. 


To Epwarp Cuar.Ton, Efq. 


“When you know, my ftill dear, though unkind Edward, 
that the hand which writes this, will write no more, and that the 
being who now addreffes you, will, at the moment you perufe 
thefe fentiments, be numbered with the filent dead, I am inclined 
to believe they will make an impreffion ; for, though I have loft 
your affe€tion, I cannot have forfeited your efteem.—I mea 
hot to reproach you for that verfatility of difpofition which c. 
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too frequently attached to the period of youth—-The change in 
your affe&tion I confider as a juft punifhment from Heaven for 
my having ated deceptioufly toward a parent whom I was 
bound to obey and love.——Oh, Edward! if ever you felt that 
affection you have fo often profeffed for me—if ever the name 
of Eliza was dear—I implore you to treat that beft and dearef 
of mothers with the fame attention as if nature had made you 
her fon !—To the dear infant, who will never recolle@ the fond. 
nefs of his mother, I intreat you to behave both affe@tionate and 
kind; and I make it my dying requeft, that he may be placed 
under the care of my mother, who will infpire him with the 
loveof virtue, and take pleafure in cultivating his mind. 

** I will now inform you of a circumflance to which you are 
a ftranger—I will acknowledge the only fault I am fenfible of 
bavirg committed, fince I became your wife; I will tell you, 
that I once opened a letter addrefled to an unfortunate young 
woman. ' Previous to my having been guilty of this cenfurable 
aflion, I had been informed that another had taken poffeflion of 
your heart, and too fatally was I convinced of the truth of the 
information, by your frequent and repeated abfence from home. 
Language cannot defcribe what I have fuffered—yet I mean not 
to reproach you for the mifery I have endured; but recolleét, 
my dear Edward, the day of retribution may not be diflant, and 
I implore you to make this unfortunate young woman every re- 
compence in your power.—I have feen her, Edward, and ac. 
knowledge the fuperiority of her attra€tions—Never did I be. 
hold fuch lovelinefs before—No longer fhall I prove a barrier to 
your wifhes—Soon may you acknowledge the deluded Emma as 
your wife, 

* My firength fails—My fpirits are exhaufted—a thickening 
mift overwhelms my eyes.—Adieu, Edward—Farewell, for ever 
—Venerate my mother—be a parentto my child.” 

The exertions of writing this affeGting epiftle was too much 
for Eliza in her debilitated flate. She was completely unable 
to fold up the letter, though fhe would not fuffer her mother to 
be called, until it was fealed, knowing it would lead to the dif- 
covery of Emma’s hiflory, and of courfe increafe that anxiety 
fhe already endured. Upon Mrs. Lafcells’s entering the apart- 
ment, the expiring Eliza extended her arms. “’ Once more,” 
faid fhe, in enfeebled accents, “* let me prefs the deareft, and 
beft of mothers to my heart! Let me thank her for all her proofs 
of tendernefs toward me, and implore her to love and cherith 
my darling boy,” 

** Oh, fly to the doftor!”” exclaimed the agonized parent, per- 
ceiving that, inthe fhort time of her abfence, her daughter's 
countenance was changed. “* No, my beloved mother, no;” 
replied Eliza, ** let me {pend the fhort time that is allowed me, 
in recommending my foul to God! Implore hm to receive my 
{pirit, 
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fpirit, which now hovers on the brink of eternity, and intreat 
him to re-unite us in the realms of everlafting day.’’—As fhe 
faid this, fhe again clafped the bofom of her mother, but, inthe 
{pace of a few moments, relinquifhed her hold, turned her lan- 
guid eyes toward Heaven, arid expired—without a groan. 





Defeription of the Roman Sacrificial Vafes found lately at 
Cariifle. 


f beye antiquities are fo valuable, both from their rarity, 
and from the elegance of the workmanhhip, that they mutt 
be extremely precious inthe eyes of the antiquary.—The name 
that the vafe is generally diftinguifhed by is prafericulum, and 
is underftood to have been appropriated to holding the incenfe, 
&c. ufed in the facrifice. Many of thefe have been brought 
from Greece and Sicily, and have been highly eftimated by the 
curious for the elegance of the workmanthip, and the beauty. of 
the relief in the ornaments. But the Grecian veffels aré prin- 
¢ipally of fine clay or bronze. The vafes we are {peaking of, 
we believe, are the firlt which have been difcovered in Britain ; 
and the feulpture of fuch a veffel but once appears among all 
the altars found in this country: it is on a beautiful Roman 
altar, difcovered at Ellenborough, which was removed to Flat 
Hall, at Whitehaven, and is now in the poffeffion of Lord Vif. 
count Lowther. ‘This altar is infcribed, ‘* Gento loci, fortune 
reduct Roma aterna et fata bon,” &c. and is faid to be the molt 
curious Roman altar that ever was difcovered in Britain, This 
is particularly defcribed both by Camden and Horfley, who go 
into a long train of conjeétures refpefting the inftruments feulp- 
tured on its fides, which are the prafericulum, the patera, the 
axe, and the knife. 

The metal which the vafes in queftion are formed of, feems to 
be a compofition of refined brafs, capable of receiving a very 
high polifh, and fo flexible, that it allowed the artificer to form 
them excelffively thin. At thetop and bottom of the vafes it is 
evident that they have been turned and finifhedina lathe. From 
there being no accompany ing altar or infcription, we regret that 
we cannot fuppofe exatily the time of the empire when thefe 
facred veflels have been ufed. The only guide is the elegant 
{culpture of the handles, which confifts of four tiers of 
groups of figures, in excellent workmanfhip, and all apparently 
illuflrative of facrifice. The uppermoft feems to be two people 
holding, or preparing, a cow or bullock for factifice; the next 
taking hold of a bear for the fame purpofe; the third a prieft 
clothed in his robes, ffanding at an altar, holding fomething on 
it; the lower one, which is the moft beautiful, is, on the one 
fide, a man clothed in complete armour, holding a knife, as if 
going 
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going to facrificea fheep or a lamb, which another perfon below 
holds up for that purpofe; on the other fide the prieft flands, 
with another knife or {word attending the ceremony. They are, 
trom their extreme rarity, and from other caufes unqueflionably 
of great value. 

This piece of antiquity has been preferved, becaufe it fell 
into the hands of a judicious mechanic ; but we have heard it 
alferted as a faét, that fome remain of antiquity, found in that 
neighbourhood was a few years ago carried to a founder, who 
configned it to the furnace, becaufe no one prefent underftood 
that fuch a thing was of the fmalle{t value! 





Anfwer to the Inquiry refpetting the Caufes of Cold, inferted 
in Page 97 of our prefent Volume. 


To the EDITOR, 
Sir, 

In common, I truft, with a number of your ingenious cor- 

9 refpondents, thank you for your compliance with the fug. 
geltion of “ A lover of fcience,” in page 97 of the prefent 
volume of your work, and I now trouble you with an attempt 
at the folution of the queftion which you there propofe. I well 
recolicé& the time, when the phenomenon involved in it puz- 
zled me extremely. It appeared to me almolt inexplicably 
curious, why, the nearer any body approached the fun, the great 
fource of heat, or, the higher it afcended in the regions of the 
atmofphere, it fhould not be the warmer, and why the tops of the 
higheft mountains fhould not be the warmett portions of the 
globe. This is fo far, however, from being the cafe, that in 
every latitude the temperature conflantly and gradually dimi- 
nifhes, as we arife above the level of the fea, till at a certain 
height, we arrive at the place where it firft freezes, during fome 
part of the day, all the year round, or, as you call it, at the term 
of perpetual congelation. This region varies in height accord- 
ing to the latitude of the place; it is higheft at the equator, and 
defcends nearer the earth as we approach the poles. It varies 
likewife with the feafon, being higheft in fummer, and loweft in 
winter. <A table, calculated by Mr. Kirwan, enables me to ane 
{wer that part of your queftion which relates to the mean hcight 
of thetermof congelation at the latitudes you mention. At the 
equator, and between the tropics, it is 15,577 feet above the 
level of the fea; at Jat. 45, or near the lat. of the Alps, it is 
7658 feet; at lat. 51, or nearly the lat. of Sherborne, in Dorfet, 
nt is 6529 feet; fo that if you had a mountain of that height 
you would be regaled with the fight of eternal fnows on its 
top. Atthe poles the term of perpetual congelation takes place 
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at the level of the fea. Having flated thefe faéts, I now endea- 
vour to explain them. 

It has been demonftrated that the rays of the fun produce no 
heat unlefs they be abforbed; that all tranfparent bodies through 
which they pafs remain unaltered, and, confequently, that all 
tranfparent bodies are incapable of being heated by them. 
Thus, it a piece of charcoal be inclofed in a glafs phial, it may 
be fet on fire, by means of a burning glafs, before the veffel 
which contains it be in the Jeaft heated. In the fame manner, 
if a piece of ice be placed in a veflel of water, and expofed to 
the rays of the fun, it is not altered by them. They are 
tran{initted through it, and do not ftop till. they ftrike againft the 
opaque fubftance of which the veffel is compofed ; the veffel 
abforbs them, is confequently heated, and the heat is communi. 
cated from it to the water, and from thence to the ice. 

As the atmofphere is a tran{parent body, it is plain then that 
it cannot be immediately heated by the folar rays. Thefe are firt 
abforbed by the earth, and the heat, thus generated, is reflected 
from thence back into the atmoiphere. The earth, then, is the 
immediate caufe of the temperature of the air which furrounds 
it; and, it is now evident, that this temperature muft diminifh 
in proportion as we afcend above the earth, whence it derives 
its origin. It is alfo evident, that the height of the laft partic! 
of this heat, or, in other words, that the height of the term of 
congelation muft, in every latitude, be regulated by the quantity 
of heat generated on the earth, and refleéted from its furface. 
Hence we {ce the reafon why the height of the term of conge- 
lation fhould gradually diminifh as we proceed from the equator 
tothe poles. The heat produced by the folar rays is lefs as 
they fall more obliquely : Thus, between the tropics, where 
they are nearly vertical, the line of perpetual cold is #5,577 
feet above the level of the fea; at Sherborne, where they fa!! 
nore obliquely, and where the heat abforbed by the earth is 
confequently much lefs, it is only 6529 feet. For the fame rea- 
fon it ought to be at a greater diftance from the level of the fea 
in fummer than in winter. 

The phenomenon which I have attempted to explain, and the 
caufe by which it is produced, are neither an unimportant nor 
an ufelefs part in the economy of nature,and, in fome countries, 
minifter even tothe luxuries of man. Were the heat of the atmo!. 
phere to depend immediately on the folar rays,the arétic regions, 
where the fun ceafes to rife for fo long a time, wouid expe- 
rience during all that time the total abfence of heat. The mean 
temperature, however, even of thefe regions, is 31 degrees (of 
Fah.); for the intenfenefs of their fummer’s fun communicates 
a heat to the earth, which it retains and gives out flowly during 
winter. It thus mitigates the rigour of a cold which would 
otherwife be infupportable, and they are again cheered by the 
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beams of the fun, before the earth has had time to be cooled down 
to a certain degree. It may be remarked by the bye, that this isthe 
reafon why the coldeft weather does not take place at the winter 
folftice, but generally during the month of January, when the 
temperature of the earth is loweft; and, vice verfa, that the 
greateft heat does not take place at the fummer folftice, but in 
the months of July or Auguft, when the temperature of the 
earth has arrived at it acme. 

In many warm countries the {now and ice generated on the 
tops of their high mountains are highly neceflary to the com. 
fort, nay even to the exiftence of the inhabitants. We are told 
by Mr. Brydone, that for fome months of the year Sicily would 
hardly be habitable, were it not for the ices procured fram 
Mount Etna, and which form the greateft luxury at a Sicilian 
table. They are exported from thence to many parts of Italy; 
and the Bifhop of Etna derives from their fale two-thirds of his 
revenue. 

S. B. 

February 10, 1804. 





An Account of an Eftablifhment at Chaillot, in France, for 
the Reception of aged Perfons of both Sexes, 


(Concluded from Page 155.) 


Have entered into thefe details merely to fhew that there is 

no unreafonable reftriction on their amufements, and that 
they are entirely their own mailers. Upon the whole, I ob- 
ferved that they were all, more or lefs, engaged in religious ex- 
ercifes. There was a charm in this retreat which imagination 
only can piéture to the mind. At that period of life, when 
both mind and body require repofe, when it is neceffary old 
age fhould abftra& itfelf from the bufy bum of men, and “ walk 
penfive on the filent, folemn fhore of that vaft ocean it mutt fail 
fo foon,”’ what can be more confolatory than the confcioufnefs 
ot having a retreat where our wants are fupplied by the exer 
tions of our former induftry, and where our infirmities are alle- 
viaied without reluctance or repining ! 

It has been altedged, and rathly alledged, againft moft of the 
governmenis of Europe, that thefe is nothing feen but youth 
going to the gallows, and old age to the work-houfe. A go- 
vernment can no more be refpoufible for the misfortunes than 
for the crimes of its fubjeéts; both of thefe moft commonly 
refult from vicious courfes, or habits of inattention in early 
life : all, therefore, that can be expeéted from government, 3, 
to give a proper direction to charitable provifions, and to guard 
them with the facred fanétion of the law. There are fome in- 
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fances, in which, perhaps, its foftering care may be ufefully 
exerted to rear infant inftitutions; but, in general, it will be 
found a true maxim of public economy, that thefe fhould {pring 
from the natural fympathy of mankind: nothing is needful for 
government, but a vigilant providence, to fee that they are ad- 
miniftered with honefty, and according to their original princi« 
ples. This fa€t has been illuftrated in Britain, in which, as I 
before ftated, there exifts more ufeful monuments of piety and 
benevolence, than in all the other countries of Europe put to- 
gether. 

If thefe principles be juft, and if the inftitution of which I 
have given an account be of that utility and importance to fo- 
ciety which it appears to be, furely it merits the confideration 
of our charitable gentry and public-{pirixed country men, whe- 
ther fimilar inftitutions might not be eftablifhed in England. 

In the courfe of my vifits to Chaillot, M. Duchailla has often 
expreffed a with that a fimilar eftablifhment fhould be attempted 
in England. At firft, it appeared to me liable to fome objec. 
tions, but thefe he fatisfactorily removed. 1 objefted to it, as 
firiking at the root of one of the beft principles of moral obli- 
gation. Refpe& for our aged parents is not only a principle 
of morality ftrongly inculcated in our religious homilies, but is 
alfo a quality inherent in the charaéter of Britons. Such an 
intitution might have a tendency to give a fhock to thofe filial 
affe€tions, and to deftroy or to weaken in the human foul one of 
its nubleft feeiings ; befides, it would look as if we meant to 
canonize ingratitude, and to place old age in the light of a bur. 
thenfome load on the community. Barbarous nations, from a 
miflaken fenfe of affection, united, perhaps, with ftrong feelings 
of felf-prefervation, are accuftomed to deftroy the old, in order 
that the young may live. It arifes from the feverity of their 
mode of living, the difficulty in procuring fuftenance, and the 
want of economy in hoarding it when obtained. But in civi- 
lized countries, where agriculture, arts, and commerce, not only 
flourifh, but enable one country to exchange its furplus for the 
native commodities of another; and where the greater degree 
of population promifes a greater degree of ftock, fuch motives 
can never for a moment enter the breaft of a human being. I 
am aware, that it was propofed in the jacobin club fome years 
ago, that all the old people fhould be knocked on the head, or 
flarved to death, left they thould confume what would be necef. 
lary for the fupport of the foldier and the aétive citizen: but 
this abominable principle was never carried into execution. 
Even in that wild and guilty affembly, there were fome per- 
fons who had not altogether abandoned the feelings of civilized 
men. 

This argument, therefore, cannot apply to polifhed life; and 
farther, it fhould be confidered that thofe who were the authors 
Vol. 43. ; f 
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of our exiflence have alfo moft commonly been the authors of 
our profperity. Hence, they have a two-fold claim to our gra. 
titude, which would be entirely defeated, if they were thus to 
be transferred from the cottage which had been reared by their 
induitry ; and negleéted in their utmoft need, to be buried alive, 
without one friend to clofe their eyes. 

This is the language of fentiment; an admirable bafis for 
poetical fuperftruéture, but not always the mott ufeful monitor 
in the practice of life. That this is the faét, is evident from the 
unanf{werable reafons which mature reflection oppofes to thefe 
objeétions. 

In the fir place, the objeftions are mifapplied, becaufe it is 
not the objeét of this inftitution to deftroy, but to give efficacy 
to domeftic attachments. For any perfon who enters into it 
may at all times experience the attentions of kindred, by re. 
ceiving their vifits, or by vifiting them in his turn. 

Secondly. It is not intended for the rich and fortunate, but 
for thofe only who cannot otherwife provide for themfelves, or 
be provided for by their friends. 

Thirdly. More comforts and enjoyments, more attentions, 
can be prooured under one eftablifhment for a number of per- 
fons in fimilar circumftances, than for the fame perfons when 
difperfed individually in private houfes. 

Fourthly. It is not neceflary that every one who becomes a 
member of this fociety fhould be either a father or a mother. 
‘There are a multitude of unmarried perfons, of beth fexes, to 
whom fuch an eftablifhment offers an happy afylum, befides 
married perfons who have no children or whofe children may 
be dead. 

Fifthly. Many fathers and mothers of families would prefer 
the fociety of perfons of their own age and circumftances. 

Sixthly. It is better than the work-houfe ; becaufe, though 
moderate exercife be neceflary to old age, labour is hurtful. It 
is the right of the perfons who become members of it; they 
vave always had it in contemplation, they have always paid their 
quota towards it, and they have had frequent opportunities of 
feeing the happinefs and comforts which it bas conferred. 

Seventhly. If they fhould be difcontented with the inflitu- 
tion, they may leave it. 

On thefe confiderations, and after having witneifled the happy 
effeéis of the inflitution at Chaillot, I am perfuaded fimilar efla- 
blifhments would be thankfully received by every rational man 
in our country, who at all refleéts on the uncertain chances of 
profperity in this life. 

How many induitrious perfons are there, who, in the midft of 
heir toil and hone{t purfuits, contemplate the approach of old 
ge with horror! How many, who have lived ref{peétably, are 
vet by misfortune in the decline of life! Can there be no refuge 
between 
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between death and the work-houfe ? Can there be no encourage- 
ment held out for fecuring a retreat againft misfortune, and the 
inevitable ills attendant on old age ? Look at Chaillot! View 
there an eftablifhment, fupported by the favings of individuals, 
fo inconfiderable as to be fcarcely noticed, much lefs felt in the 
buftle of a€tive life, but which have raifed for old age and in- 
firmity a dwelling of independence, open to them as their right, 
and as the fruits of their prudence and economy. Health and 
contentment are depi¢ted on every countenance; the charms of 
fociety, and the falubrity of this place, fo powerfully influence 
the condition of its peaceful inhabitants, that to ufe M. Du- 
chailla’s own expreffion, “‘ they never die.” 


You muft now attend to M. Duchailja’s own account of his 
eftablifhment. 
RETREAT FOR Otp AGE at CHAILLOT. 


After the obligation of aéting juftly towards all men, benevo- 
lence is the firft and moft facred duty of fociety. This confifts 
in exerting a parental care over all the individuals of the fame 
family, in affording them either refources in old age and infir- 
mities, or procuring them fhelter, even during opulence, againit 
the reverfes of fortune and events. But in order to attain thefe 
defirable objefts, a method fhould be devifed to eftablith this 
fuccour for indigence, without its becoming a burthen on the 
government. This cannot be better effefted than by holding 
out a profpe& to indufiry, by which the prefent moment may 
be rendered fubfervient to the affiftance of the future ; by which 
induftry itfelf mav generate the means of proteftion for the 
unfortunate, and, by an eafy and trifling economy, give a cer- 
tain property to thofe, who, worn out by age, or become infirm, 
poffefs none. 

Several zealous and humane perfons, who with to befriend 
the unfortunate, have united to execute this beneficent plan, 
which requires only a voluntary facrifice, according to a pro- 
grellion almoft imperceptible to perfons who are not even in caly 
circumftances. Thofe who are reduced by infirmities or mis- 
fortune to a forrowful ftate of exiftence, and who dread to die 
in an hofpital, will find in the execution of this plan a fure 
afylum, the moft confoling attentions, whatever may alleviate 
their condition, and procure them comfort and tranquillity for 
the reft of their days. 

The difference between this inftitution and hofpitals confifts 
inthis: the fubfcriber has a right to the poffeffion of this pro- 
perty for life, acquired by his own economy and labeur, and 
for which he is indebted neither to the compaffion, nor to the li- 
berality of others. Here no aét of benevolence humbles felf- 
love, or mortifies pride. It is every man’s own a@, and pru- 
dence and reafon regulate the care, the exercife, the proportion, 
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and .he produce of the inftitution. This inftitution has a dire@ 
tendency to encourage morality, by habituating perfons to make 
a proper ufe of a fmall portion of their profits, or of the furplus 
of their labour, which ts too often fquandered in debaucheries; 
it will animate them to be induffrious, as an infallible refource 
againft adverfity, which is infeparable from old age without 
fortune. The number of hofpitals, and the expences which 
they eccafion, will be diminifhed; the vaft numbers of poor 
who are without a retreat will no longer be feen : this diflrefling 
f{pettacle, which is continually increafing, and is difgraceful to 
humanity, may be transformed, with the greateft eafe, into the 
fight of one a€tive and induftrious family, always fure of re. 
fources for the prefent and the future. 

The plan which is at prefent fubmitted to the public is fimple 
and unexpenfive, its execution prompt, and within the abilities 
of any perfon. Reafon and calculation demonftrate that there 
fhould be an imperifhable fource of beneficence. 

This inflitution of a fafe retreat for old age and infirmity, is 
founded for perfons of all orders, and of both fexes without 
diflin&tion., 

Having given you the plan of this moft admirable inftitution, 
it will fcarcely be deemed an irreverent zeal on my part, when 
3 exprefs a with to fee the fy fem followed in England, with all 
thofe modifications which it will require to render it pra€ticable 
there, 

Some years ago, Mr. Pitt fubmitted feveral propofals as 
amendments to the poor Jaws, one of which flruck me forcibly 
for its ufe and moral tendency, It was to give occupation to 
the poor in their homefteads, inftead of dragging them to the 
work-houfe foremployment. This was a generous and ufeful 
amendment, worthy of the great mind that conceived it : un- 
fortunately, it was never adopted. 

The plan here propofed is not for that defcription of perfons 
called paupers, who may have juft claims on the national bounty, 
but for decayed perfons, who have toiled their day, and are re- 
folved to toil no more; who conceive that there is atime for 
reft as well as for labour, and who, in contemplation of that 
moment, lay up fmall portions of their income to provide a re- 
fpeétable home and retreat of their own, inflead of wearing 
themfelves out by continual labour and exertion. The {miles of 
fortune are often infiduous, and thofe who have experienced 
her frowns need not be taught this leffon. <A provifion of this 
nature mult, therefore, have a tendency to lighten the cares of 
the world, and to afford a multitude of confolatory reflections 
in the midfl of forrow and difappointments. Perhaps we may 
be unconfcious of the fentiment when we are old; but, in the 
meridian of life, we cannot fail to perceive that numbers of the 
aged are too often regarded as fo much-dead ftock on the coms 
munity. 
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munity. For my own part, I with to fee fuch an inftitution 
merely for the fake of maintaining a confcioufnefs of indepen- 
dence, while tottering onthe brink of the grave. If thofe with 
whom I am conneéted were weak and wicked enough to negleé 
and treat me as an incumbrance, becaufe I am helplefs, I thall 
know where to live without them ; and if, after having paid my 
{ubf{cription regularly, circumftances fhould be fuch as not to 
render it neceflary for me to take advantage of this afylum, I 
fhall enjoy neverthelefs, the lively gratification of having con- 
tributed to the fupport of an inftitution, which is conneéted 
with the humanity, the honour, and the independence of man- 
kind. 

Since my firft vifit to Chaillot, Ihave had the moft flattering 
account of the progrefs of the inftitution. The firft conful 
(who had before paid thirty fubfcriptions) has founded feveral 
places in the eftablifhment, and has confided the fuperintendance 
of them to the archbifhop of Paris, an aged and re{pe€table man, 
who, from his own experience of misfortune, will be able to 
fele&t fuch unfortunate perfons as deferve no longer to remain 
fo. The archbifhop, attended by a number of his clergy, 
thought proper to vifit Chaillot before he made a fingle nomi- 
nation. He was ftruck with admiration at the beauty of the 
fituation, the purity of the air, the neatnefs of every apartment, 
and the order and decorum which are obferved, When dinner 
was on table, eighty-feven aged perfons of both fexes appeared, 
with countenances expreflive of the greateft happinefs and fa- 
tisfaftion : fome of them declared, they felt themfel?es as much 
ateafe as when they were in their own families, The archbi- 
fhop imagined he was the dean (the eldeft) of the houfe; but, 
on examination, it was found that Madame de Gand, a widow, 
had the advantage of him. He was fo fenfibly affected at this 
ferene fpectacle, that he fhed tears, and expreffed his regret that 
he had not before been made acquainted with this afylum, for 
in that cafe the firft conful muft have forced him out of it, to 
have raifed him to the epifcopal fee of Paris. ; 

A fubfcription 1s the effential and indifpenfable condition of 
acquiring the right of admitlion, according to which every fub- 
fcriber muft pay regularly and punétually ten-pence per month, 
from ten to thirty years of age: one fhilling and three-pence 
per month, from thirty to fifty ; one fhilling and eight-pence per 
month, from fifty to feventy years of age. ‘Tkefe different 
payments will amount to.45l. which muft be completely paid 
before a perfon can acquire the right of admiflion. Hence, if 
any one more thanten years of age fhould offer as a fub{criber, 
he or fhe muft depofit, at the time of fubfcription, and accord- 
ing to his or her age, the fam which would have been paid i 
the fubfcription had commenced at ten. In order to give en- 
couragement to benevolence, al! perfons who may be difpofed, 
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to fubferibe may transfer their right to as many perfons as they 
have made fubfcriptions, on condition that the perfon who thall 
be benefited by the transfer fhall be, as nearly as poflible, of the 
fame age with his benefaftor, and that he fhall not be admitted 
before he has reached feventy years of age, and paid the 45l. 
This transferred fubfcription is extinguifhed by the death of the 
fubftitute. The funds are placed on fecurities, and fubje&ed 
to an adminiftration which is in every refpeét fafe and unde- 
niable. 





—————— 


Account of the melancholy Fate of that ingenious Voyager, 
M. Peyrou/e, and his Companions, 


HE public are not a little interefted in the fate of thefe un. 

fortunate perfons. The following account of it appeared 

in the Mercantile Advertifer of December 19, 1803, which is 
publifhed at New York : ° 

** The certainty of the fate of the two fhips, under the direc. 
tion of M. Peyroufe, will give relief tothe public mind, though 
we muft ever deplore the melancholy event which deprived the 
world of the fervices of that truly eminent commander. By 
feveral gentlemen, lately from the Ifle of France, it is reported 
—That a Danifh fhip, in her paflage to China, in the eaftern 
route, took from an uninhabited iiland an officer and four or five 
men belonging to the fhips commanded by M. Peyroufe, who 
were fo emaciated and worn down for want of food, that they 
furvived only a few days; and that papers containing the hif- 
tory of their fhipwreck, and particulars of getting on fhore 
among the natives, &c. were in poffeffion of the government of 
the Iile of France. 

* The tale related by the unfortunate officer and men to the 
Danes on board the fhip before they died, is, as nearly as we can 
learn as follows :—the fhips left Port Jackfon, and, after failing 
fome time were unfortunately driven among the rocks, and fhip- 
wrecked; the principal part of the officers and crews landed in 
fafety, and preferved great part of the ftores, &c. They found 
the natives numerous, and apparently hofpitable; after remain- 
ing fome time on the moft peaceable terms with them, it was 
determined to build a fmall veflel from parts of the wreck, and 
the flately trees abounding in the neighbourhood, and to feek 
ont. fome European fettlement, whence they could procure a 
paflage to their own country. In the profecution of this hope- 
ful {cheme, they cut down feveral trees to commence the buli- 
nels; not thinking it of any confequence to the natives, they 
did not formally afk leave of them to ufe their timber; the fa- 
vages, however, moll unluckily conceiving their rights invaded, 
became initantly alarmed, and al! their former friendly inter. 
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courfe immediately ceafed. It was not long before they be- 
came perfeétly hoftile, and, watching an opportunity when the 
French were off their guard (which was unhappily fometimes 
the cafe from neceflity, but too frequently from want of difci- 
pline), they fell upon them from all quarters in a very numerous 
body, when a moft horrible maffacre enfued. 

“* The voyage of M. Peyroufe had been brought up within 
a few days to this fatal period, and had been depoflited in a fafe 
place known to all the officers; the officer, who had efcaped 
thus far in the cruel bufinefs, flew to the fpot, fnatched the pa- 
pers, fled to one of the boats, where he was joined by four or 
five men, and inftantly put to fea, leaving his unhappy coun. 
trymen in the mercilefs hands of the favages, whom they fup- 
pofed were very foon overpowered and butchered by their trea- 

cherous friends. Happy to find themfelves out of the reach of 
one danger, they continued braving others until they fell in with 
an ifland, where they landed (and here probably loft their boat.) 
On this ifland they remained fome months, perhaps many fuf- 
fering extremely from the want of food and raiment, until pro- 
vidence brought the Danifh fhip totheir relief, which took them 
off in a wretched fituation, worn down by hunger and thirft to 
fkeletons. Notwithftanding every attention was paid ther 
which humanity could dictate or tendernefs fuggett, they fur- 
v vived only ume enough to relate their woeful tale.” 


EXT RAORDIN ARY FOX CHACE. 


HE hounds of Mr. Dickinfon, who hunts the country 

about Leighton, Buzzard, and Bedfordhhire, lately met 
with the following curious circumftance:—A fox was taken 
alive, and for two or three days previoufly to his being turned 
out, was fhut up ina fhed very near the kennel. On the day 
appointed he was taken in a bag, and turned out into a piece of 
furze, about thirteen miles from home. After allowing him 
about a quarter of an hour’s law, the hounds were dafhed into 
the covert, and inftantly broke in full cry, when after a (harp 
burft of 20 minutes, the huntfman found his error, in that they 
had run the heel of a fhepherd’s dog. The owner of the pack, 
nota little piqued for the credit of his hounds, propofed to tiv 
back, and they went again to the furze, ateane the tox was fir{t 
loofed. As foon as they had put the terrier into the furze, he 
unkennelled poor Reynard, who went ftrait an end near twenty 
miles, he was however headed, eal his old haunt the furze 
inhis way back, and finding himtelf clofely preiled, found 
his way to the very door where he was firlt confined. He made 
repeated attempts to get in, and a fervant had no fooner, run to 


D 


open the door than he took efu; ze in the kennel, where the door 
was fhut on him. ‘Lhe whole pack made up tothe door, but 
he croffed the {p retin en too, for they were all thrown out. 
When they came the kennel door was thrown open, and he was 


form to pieces by the hounds 
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ANECDOTE of Dr. STUKELEY. 


ADDRESSED TO THE ANTIQUARIANS,. 


HE late Mr. Pine, the engraver and herald, who was a very 
fenfible man, ufed to relate a faét which fhewed Dr. Stuke- 
jey’s charafier as an antiquarian. As the doétor and fome cu- 
rious perfons, among whom was Mr. Pine, were vifiting certain 
antiquities in Hertfordfhire, they came to a certain place called 
Cwefar’s ftile, fituated on the brow of an eminence; no fooner 
was the place named, than the dofor ftopped all of a fudden, 
and after an attentive furvey of the neighbouring ground, pro- 
nounced it to be direétly the fcite of a fortified pafs, which 
Czfar had left behind him, in his march frem Coway Stakes to 
Verulam. Some of the company demurring to this opinion, a 
debate arofe, and an aged labouring man coming up, the do&tor 
afked him with great confidence, whether that was not called 
Cefar’s ftile ? ‘“* Aye, mafter, (faid the old man) that it is; 
I have good reafon to know it ; for many a day did I work upon 
it for old Bob Cafar; reft his foul! he lived in yonder farm, 
and a fad road it was before he made this file.” 


——~ ——— — 


An EXTRAORDINARY PILGRIMAGE, 


ILGRIMAGES were the devotion of the fixteenth century. 

A queen of France, it is fuppofed Catherine de Medicis, 
made a vow, that if fome concerns which the had undertaken, 
terminated fuccefsfully, fhe would fend apilgrimto Jerufalem, 
who would walk there, and every three fteps he advanced, he 
fhould go one back at every third ftep. It was doubtful whether 
there could be found a man fufficiently flrong to go on foot, and 
of fufficient patience to go back one ftep at every third. A ci- 
tizen of Verberie offered himfelf, and premifed to accomplith 
the queen’s vow moft {crupuloully. The queen accepied his 
offer, and promifed him an adequate recompence. He fulfilled 
his engagement with the greatelt exa€&tnefs, of which the qucen 
was well aflured by conftant enquiries. 

The citizen, who was a merchant, received on his return a 
confiderable fum of money, and was ennobled. His coat ot 
arms were a crofs anda branch of palm-tree. His defcendants 
preferved the arms ; but they degenerated, by continuing that 
commerce which their father quitted. 

This anecdote is related in the Nouvelle Hifloire du Duche de 
Valois. The author mentions it as a proof that the moft re- 
{peétable cuftoms are fometimes as much expofed to ridicule as 
real abufes. % 


Vol. 43. : »D Anfwer, 
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Anfwer, by T. Rutger, of Clowance, to W. Bickham’s Anagram, inferted Jan. 9, 
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RA. it is, I am quite clear, 
You'd fain transform into a BEAR! 


i> We have received the like anfwer from A. Kyne, jun. of Dartmouth; 
R. Holwell, H. Humphreys, and J. Squance, of Exeter; R. Bartlett, of Lo. 
pen; G. Holland, of Stoke Abbot ; W. Mann, of Afhburton; J. Channon, 
of Ottery ; R. Horfey, of Wellington; T, Coumbe, of St. German’s; Re. 
clule, of Awlifcombe; G, Hann, jun. of Stoke Abbot; and W. Gifford, of 
South Petherton. 





Anfwer, by J. Chubb, of Everfhot, to A. Kyne’s Charade, inferted January 9, 


HEN war, deftru@ive war! with defolating train, 
Around doth f{pread her devaftations drear, 
The CHAIN-SHOT oft augment the numerous flain, 
And rob the mother of her children dear. 


*,* We have received the like anfwer from W. Strong, J. Squance, Tho. 
mas Whicker, and R. Holwell, of Exeter; Reclufe, of Awlifcombe; Tho- 
mas Rutger, of Clowance; R. Bartlett,and J. Roufell, of Lopen; G. Hann, 
jun, and G, Holland, of Stoke Abbot; W. Mann, of Athburton; G. Coul- 
man, of Broadhempfton; J. Channon, of Ottery; E. R. Bickham, of New- 
ton Bufhel ; W. Gifford, of South Petherton; T.Coumbe, of St. German’s; 
and R. Horfey, of Wellington. 


A REBUS, by 7. B. Bloomfield, of Poole. 


N Englith admiral firft declare; 
An Englifh general make appear ; 
‘An Englith title now pray find ; 
An Englith hip then bring to mind ; 
An Englith peer you fhould fele& ; 
An Englith town likewife dete& : 
If thefe initials you combine, 
An Englifh admiral then you’ll find. 








An ENIGMA, by W. Strong, of Exeter. 


was I to write how long my reign has been, 
Where born and bred, and who’s my nearcft kin, 
From whence I came, or where my native Jand, 
How grown fo famous, and what wealth in hand, 
*T would fill a folio with the lengthen’d tale, 
And hold fo long that intelle&ts would fail. 
Suffice to fay, that to my matchlefs parts 
Mankind’s indebted for the ufeful arts ; 

Each polith’d feience, and each comfort known, 
A field of knowledge, and the fecd there fown; 
For to the world’s extremeft point my name, 
Where man refides, I’m known to tattling fame ; 
Nay fince whate’er you ufe, whate’er you {ee, 
Save nature’s felf, P itatnare my heraldry. 


I give to man the means of making peace ; 
OF earning riches with a fair increafe, 
Of making war, and give to him the fleel, 
Which thoufands murder, to which thoufands kneel; 
But in fair commerce doth my riches fhine, 
There glory, power, andricbeft plenty’s mine. 
b 


POETRY. 
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For the Weckly Entertainer. 


Addrefs to Mr. J ——S——, St. Au- 
byn-ftreet, Plymouth Dock. 


eer. my friend, the golden 
lyre 


’ 
While youth and genial years infpire 
The ever varying theme ; 
For mark, thro’ meditation’s glafs, 
How fwift the flealthful moments pafs 
Of life’s eventful dream. 


Behold on fafhion’s fatal tide 

The fons of vice, with impious pride, 
Extend the daring fail, 

*Till (rudder loft, and canvafs torn) 

They float a hopelefs wreck forlorn 
Before the adverfe gale. 


Whene’er I view thy placid face, 
With inexpreflive joy I trace 
Thofe riches of the mind, 
Thofe beauteous flow’rs, which o’er 
the land 
Fair genius ftrews with {paring hand, 
And mortals feldom find. 


And be it fill thy aim to rife 

To where the virtuous and the wife, 
Secluded from the throng, 

Surround Apollo’s laurell’d fhrine 

And tune, with extafy divine, 
Their {cientific fong. 


Dock. PALEMON, 





A NEW LOYAL SONG, 
By a CORNISHMAN. 


RITONS to arms! advance! 
Scornthe vain threats of France; 
March to the field. 
Boldly your foes defy, 
Fearlefs to let them, fly, 
Bravely refolve to die, 
Rather than yield. 


Is there a heart fo cold, 

That could unmov’d behold, 
Britain’s laft igh? 

Could you with Gal!ia’s ire, 

Towns ravag’d, {word and fire, 

Murders and rapine dire, 
Balely comply ? 





T R : A 





Arm to preferve your lives, 
Children, and friends, and wives~= 
Ev’ry thing dear; 
Merit the world’s applaufe, 
Defend your country’s caufe, 
Religion, king, and laws, 
All you revere. 


Rally around the throne ;_ 

George makes your fate his own, 
He'll face the foe. 

If as the conful boafts, 

France fhould invade our coafts, 

To rout her furious hofts 
Boldly we’ll go. 


Then let us join to fing, . 

‘** God fave great George our king,” 
** Long may he reign.”” 

May flav’ry ne’er defile 

Britannia’a happy ifle; 

But peace and plenty {mile, 
On her domain! 





A WAR SONG. 
Te horfe! to horfe! the fandard 
flies 


The bugle founds the call; 

The Gallic navy ftems the feas, 

The voice of battle’s on the breeze, 
Aroufe ye, one and all ! 


From high Dunedin’s towers we come, 
A band of brothers true; 
Our cafques the leopard’s fpoils fur- 
round, 
With Scotland’s hardy thiftlecrown'd ; 
We boalt the red and blue,* 


Tho’ tamely crouch to Gallia’s frown, 
Dull Holland’s tardy train; 
Their ravifh’d toys tho’ Romans 


mourn, : 
Tho’ gallant Switzers vainly fpurn, 
And, foaming, gnaw the chain, 
O! had they mark’d the avenging call 
Their brethren’s murder gave, 
Difunion ne’er their ranks had mown, 
Nor patriot valour, defperate grown, 
Sought freedom in the grave! 


Shall we, too, bend the ftubborn head, 


in freedom’s temple born, 
Drefs 


* The royal colours 
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Drefs out pate check in timid fmile, 
To hail a mafter 1n our ifle, 
Or brook a viétor’s {corn ? 


No! tho’ deflru&ion o’er the land” 
Come pouring as a flood, 

The fun that fecs our falling day 

Shall mark our fabres’ deadly {way, 
And fet that night in blood. 


Forgold let Gallia’s legions fight, 
Or phunder’s bloody gain; 
Unbrib’d, unbought, our fwords we 
draw, 
To guard our king, to fence our law, 
Nor fhall their edge be vain, 


If ever breath of Britith gale 
Shall fan the tri-colour, 

Or footllep of invader rude, 

With rapine foul, and red with blood, 
Pollute our Kappy fhore: 


Then farewell home, and farewell 
friends, 
Adicu each tender tie! 
Refolv’d, we mingle in the tide, 
Where charging fquadrons furious 
ride, 
Toconquer or to dic. 


To horfe! to horfe! the fabres gleam, 
High founds our bugle call ; 
Combin’d by honour’s facred tie, 
Our word is, laws and liberty ! 
March forward, one and all! 


PATRIOTIC ODE, 


Sag sah arife,to empire born ! 
Avaunt de{pair and haggard fear! 
*Tis your’s to make the tyrant mourn, 

Aud ftop the French infulting fneer. 


The flaming Britifh flag unfurl ! 
Triumphant rule the fubje& main! 

On Gallia’s fhores deftru@ion hurl! 
O’er conquer’d nations proudly 

reign! 

?Tis Heaven that bids the Britifh race 
Subdue each vain afpiring foe, 

Raife the deprefs’d with manly grace, 
And fmooth the wriakled face of 


woe, 


Know, he that in his country’s caufe 


Th’ internal fword of treachery 
braves, 

Tho’ doom’d to fall fhall gain ap- 
plaufe, 

While Britain triumphs on the 
waves. 


The {culptur’d monument fhall tell 
The martial prowefs of his arm, 
And emblems, pointing how he fell, 
Shall youth with emulation warm, 
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HYMN on SUNDAY, 
By Dr. BuRNEY. 


GAIN the day returns of holy 
refi, 
Which, when he made the world Je. 
hovah bleft, 
When, like his own, he bade our lx 
bours ceafe, 
And all be piety, and all be peace, 


While impious men defpife thy fage 
decree, 

From vain deceit, and fal fe philofophy, 

Let us its wildom own, its bleffings 
feel, 

Receive with gratitude, perform with 
zeal. 


Let us devote this confecrated day, 

To learn his will, and all we learn 
obey ; 

In pure religion’s hallow’d duty thare, 

And join in penitence, and join in 


prayer. 

So fhall the God of Mercy pleas*d re- 
ceive, 

That only tribute man has power te 
give; 

So fhall he hear, while fervently we 
raife, 

Our choral harmony in hymns of 
praife. 


Father of Heaven! in whom our hopes 


confide, 

Whofe power defends us, and whole 
precepts guide; 

In life our guardian, and in death our 
friend, 

Glory be thine till time hall 
end. 








“TO A VAIN YOUNG LADY. 


ivi thou think lefs of thy dear 
felf, 


Far more would others think of thee; 
Sweet Anne! tbe knowledge of thy 
wealth 
Reduces thee to poverty. 
Boon nature gave wit, beauty, health, 
On thee, as on her darting pitching; 
Could’ft thou forget thou’rt thus en- 
rich’d, 
Thou wouldft become that moment 
richin! 


And wert thou not fo felf-bewitch’d, 


Sweet Anne! thou wert, indeed, 
bewitching, 


T. M. 
January, 1804, 
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